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ANECDOTE OF BURCKHARDT, 
THE TRAVELLER. 


While at Damer, the caravan halted five 
days. ‘This place is chiefly inhabited by 
Fokara, or religious men. The governor 
is called Faky el Kebir, or the Great Faky. 
The family in-which this dignity is here- 
ditary have the reputation of being endow- 
ed with such supernatural powers that no- 
thing can withstand their spells. So pow- 
erful are these that the father of the present 
faky is said, on one occasion, to have caus- 
ed a lamb to bleat in the stomach of the 
thief who had stolen it, and afterwards 
eaten it. 

As there is no daily market at Damer, 
nor any shops where articles can be bought 
except on the market-day, Burckhardt was 
under the necessity of imitating his com- 
panions, and going from house to house 
with some strings of beads in his hands, 
offering them for sale at about four hand- 
ful of corn for each bead. ‘I gained, at 
this rate,’ says he, ‘about sixty per cent. 
on the prime cost; and at the same time 
had an opportunity of entering many ‘pri- 
‘vate houses, and studying the manners and 
habits of the people.’ 

So strong is the belief of the credulous 
natives in the powers of the fakies, that 
the mere sight of them walking unarmed 
at the head of the caravan is sufficient to 
protect it. The services of several were 
therefore secured, and the party again set 
out, and reached Hawaya in safety. This 
village forms the northern frontier of the 
territory of Shendy. As he understood it 
to be a safe place, Burckhardt took some 
beads to exchange for bread, in the village. 
After a long and fruitless search, he was 
met by some men, who invited him to go 
home with them, telling him that their 
wives would take the beads. Burckhardt 
accordingly followed them, until they reach- 
ed a narrow, unfrequented lane, when they 
turned short upon him, snatched the beads, 
tore off his cap, and then, finding that, un- 
armed as he was, he still made some re- 
sistance, they drew their swords. Burck- 
hardt now considered that it was time to 
take to his heels, and rejoin his compan- 
ions, who laughed at his misfortunes. He 

afterwards applied for redress to the sheikh 
of the village, who recovered the cap and 
beads for him, but insisted on being paid, 
as acompliment, twice the value of the 
stolen goods.—[ Tales of Travellers. 


Though man may quit his sins, he’ll fiad 








Descriptive. 











CALIFORNIA. 


Reader, if you will look on your Atlas, 
you will see on the Pacific coast the Bay of 
San Francisco. The entrance from the 
ocean into this bay is very narrow, and is 
walled up on both sides with high rocky 
mountains. This entrance is called the 
‘Golden Gate.’ The city of San Francisco, 
which is located on the bay just south of 
the entrance, numbers twenty-five or thirty 
thousand inhabitants, although it has but 
recently come into note; and were you in 
it you would scarcely be able to realize 
that you were not in New-York or Cincin- 
nati. The harbor of San Francisco is one 
of the best in the world, and is said to be 
sufficiently large to accommodate all the 
shipping in the world. Look across the 
bay a little north-east from the entrance, 
and you will see quite a large river, the 
north fork of which is the Sacramento, and 
the east fork the San Joaquin. This isa 
Spanish name, and is pronounced San 
Wav-keen. Both ofthese rivers are navi- 
gable for steamboats, a long way from the 
bay, and have upon them many very beau- 
tiful and fast-running steamers. 
When I came to this place, I came up the 
San Joaquin as far as Stockton; but, un- 
fortunately, in the night. The river is 
beautiful, and would be to you a great 
curiosity. ‘The country on either side is 
an extensive level plain; and the banks” 
are so low that the body of a steamboat or 
ship can be seen for many miles. The river 
is very crooked ; so much so, that boats go- 
ing up or down stream with you, will 
often appear to be going in an opposite 
direction. 
Stockton is a very handsome city, of 
about six thousand inhabitants, and is 
about one hundred and twenty-five miles 
from San Francisco. From Stockton, fifty 
miles distant, in‘a direction a little north- 
east, is Moquelumne Hill. I came to this 
place from Stockton in a stage, in about 
six hours. The road for about forty miles 
is quite level, and is bounded by an ex- 
tensive plain, over which oak trees are 
scattered, bearing very much the appear- 
ance of some old orchards in the older 
States. The last ten miles of the road are 
quite hilly, and the hills are decked with 
a variety of oaks, an occasional pine-tree, 
and many kinds of bushes, all of which is 
green the year round. From the tops of 
these hills the traveller can feast his vision 
on some of the most diversified and beauti- 
ful landscape scenery in the world. - From 
San Francisco to this place, it is one hun- 
dred and seventy-five miles, and persons 
can travel over this distance at any time 
without staying over night on the way; so 
soon, rapid, comfortable, and safe public 
conveyances have been established all over 
this great State. I have been east of here 
about twenty miles into the mountains. 
There I saw the finest timbered land that 
I ever saw anywhere before. O what 
gigantic pines, cedars, and red-wood trees! 
There, too, I saw several farms, or ranchos, 
as they are called here, well fenced and 
cultivated. Butas youare doubtless grow- 
ing impatient, I will speak of 
THE MINES, THE MINERS, AND THE MIN- 
ING OPERATIONS. 

You have heard a great deal about the 
gold in California ; and I expect that you 
have frequently thought about it, and have 
an idea, perhaps, that it lies thick all over 
the ground, and that you would love to 





They always leave their stings behind. 


I think if you were here, and had no one 

to show you, it would be very difficult for 

you to find the gold at all; and I am sure 

that you would at once conclude-that min- 

ing is the hardest of work, and that you 

would prefer getting gold in some other 

way. Hundreds of young men have learn- 

ed these things, alas, too late for their 

good; have left their homes, and have been 

ruined in California. However, men who 

can endure hardships, and who are not 

afraid of hard work, can get a great dead 

ofgoldhere. You have often read of, vol- 

canoes, and how mountains are often torn 

to pieces by them, and how melted ma- 

terial, called lava, is frequently thrown 

over large sectionsof country. There have 

beena great many volcanic eruptions in 

California. The gold was first imbedded 

in the quartz rock; immense veins of 
which, run through most of the mountains 

in their natural state. Where mountains 

have been torn to pieces by volcanic action, 

the gold has been melted out of the rock 
and scattered over the country, and buried, 

in many places, a hundred feet and more 
below what is now the surface. There are 
many flats, however, where the gold is 

found in the surface dirt. Now in these 
deep deposits the gold is only found by 
sinking deep wells, or by running tunnels 
a great way underground. Itis hard work 
to penetrate these places, as the gold was 
buried under material which was thrown 
there in a melted state, but has now become 
very solid. Frequently, miners sink deep 
wells without finding any gold. But when 
they do ‘ strike it’? in these deep places, 
they are aptto ‘getit rich.’ Gold is also 
found in the beds of ravines and rivers; 
and itis also gotten out of the quartz rock 
by machinery, which pulverizes the rock, 
washes it, and separates the gold. 

The miners dress very rough; for they 
have to, to suit their work. A pair of heavy 
boots, a pair of thick pants, a leather belt, 
a red shirt, and any kind of a hat, rigs out 
one completely. The mining operations 
are very simple, yet singular. The gold, 
except where it is found in large pieces, can 
be separated from the dirt only by washing. 
It is washed in cradles, tin pans, “long 
toms,”’ and sluices. The cradle is very 
much like the cradle used for rocking babies. 
It has a boxin one end, with a screen in 
the bottom of it; there are some cletes in 
the bottom to catch the gold, and a hole 
in the lower end where the water and mud 
runs off. The dirt containing the gold is 
put into the box, the cradle sits bya pond 
of water, the miner sits down by it and 
rocks with one hand and dips water with 
the other. I am sure you would laugh 
heartily if you were to see hundreds of 
men thus rocking mud in cradles. The 
‘*‘long toms” and sluices are long boxes 
with a screen in one end, into which the 
dirt is put and washed by a stream of water 
running through from one end to the other. 
These are much better than cradles, but 
they can only be used where there is a 
good stream of water. 


Where there is the most water in the 
mines, men work to the best advantage. 
Hence they work when it rains, and the 
harder it rains, the harder they work. In- 
deed, they sometimes work all night for the 
sake of working in the rain, because they 
then have plenty of clear water. Now you 
know something about the mode of get- 
ting the “ore,” or gold, in California. 
You may think you would love to be gold 
miners ; but I assure you the idea is more 





come and get a share with the rest. But 


pleasant than the reality. Isaac B. Fisu. 
California, May 18, 1852. [S. S. Adv. 


Narrative. 








“HAPPY CHRISTMAS” 

How it flew from one laughing lip to 
another !—trembling on the tongue of de- 
crepitude, lisped by prattling infancy, and 
falling like a funeral knell on the ear of 
the grief-stricken! 

Little busy feet were running to and fro, 
trumpeting the fame of ‘good Santa 
Claus ;’ the pretty blue-eyed maiden blush- 
ed, as she placed her Christmas gift on'the 
betrothal finger. Yes! it might have been 
ten times colder than it was, and nobody 
would have known it; everybody's heart 
was so warm. 

See that great house opposite! How 
bright the fire-light falls on those rare old 
pictures ; on marble, and damask, and gold 
and silver! Now, they are decking a 
Christmas Tree. Never a diamond sparkl- 
ed brighter than those children’s eyes. 
*Tis all sunshine at that great house! 

Kathleen sits at her low, narrow window. 
She sees it all! There are no pictures on 
her walls; though she has known the time 
when they were decked with the rarest. 
There is nothing there, now, that the eye 
of refinement would look twice upon, save 
the fair, sad face of its inmate. But it is 
not of gilded splendor,she is thinking. 

Last Christmas, the wealth of a noble 
heart was laid at her feet. Now—she is 
written widow! How brief a word to ex- 
press such a far-reaching sorrow! Walter 
and she were so happy! ‘ Only one voyage 
more, dear Katie, and then I will turn 
landsman, and stay with you on shore;’ 
and so Kathleen clung weeping to his neck 
and bade him a silent farewell. And since / 
* * * Oh, how wearily passes time’s lead- 
en footsteps to the watchful eye, and listen- 
ing ear of love! ‘ Her eyes were with her 
heart, and that wasfar away.’ 

Day after day crept on.* Then came, 
like a thunderbolt from a summer sky, 
these crushing words:—‘ All on board 
perished !’ 

With that short sentence the light of 
hope died out in her heart, and the green 
earth became one wide sepulchre. The 
blight fell early on so fair a flower. There 
were many who would gladly have lit again 
the love-light in those soft blue eyes—but 
from all Kathleen turned, heart-sick, away 
to her little lonely room, to toil and dream, 
and weep and pray. 

And now the twilight had faded away, 
and the holy stars, one by one, have come 
stealing out, to witness her sorrow. There 
she sits, with a filling eye and an aching 
heart, and watches the group yonder. Life 
is so bright to them; so weary to her, with- 
out that dear arm to lean upon! Could 
she but have pillowed that dying head ; 
heard him say but once more—‘ I love you, 
Kathleen ;’ but that despairing struggle 
with those dark, billowy waves! that shriek 
for ‘help,’ where no help could come ; that 
strong arm and brave heart so stricken 
down! Poor Kathleen! 

Blessed sleep! touch those sad eyes 
lightly! Torture not that troubled heart 
with mocking dreams. See, she smiles! 
a warm flush creeps to her cheek and dries 
away the tear. Sleep has restored the 
dear one to her. Dream on while you may, 
sweet Kathleen! * * * ® ® #% 

That is the house, sir! 
that you should be alive! 
with the small windows. 

Find the way, sir? 


Tap! tap! on the window! Kathleen 


God bless me, 
That one, sir, 
No light there. 





wakes from that sweet dream to listen. 
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COMPANION. 








She does not tremble, for grief like hers 
knows neither hope nor fear. She is soon 
apparelled, and shading the small lamp 
with her little hand, advances to the door. 
Its flickering ray falls upon the stalwart 
form before her. What is there in its out- 
line to palsy her tongue and blanch her 
cheek? This torturing suspense! If the 
stranger would but speak ! 

*‘KatTHLeen !’ 

With one wild cry of joy she falls upon 
his neck ! 

Ah! little Katie! Dreams are not 
always a.mockery! A merry Christmas to 
you !—[ True Flag. 








Natural History. 








BIRDS.—NO. V. 


THE OWL. 


This is a most singular bird, and at first 
sight, seems almost as large as an cagle, 
but upon being more closely examined he 
is found to be much smaller. 


' two miles. 


were drawing ahead of .the locomotive. 
After a few moments, the flock seemed half 
inclined to drop down into the Mohawk, 
and abated much of their speed—the engine 
recovered the lost ground, but the geese 
thought better of it, changed front, sought 
a greater elevation, and pushed ahead 
again, inthe same direction of the train. 
By this time the race became quite excit- 
ing, and one could hardly refrain from ex 
claiming, ‘ go, engine ; pair in, goose,’ but 
there was no need ofexhortation, as both 
seemed letting out aheadall they knew— 
the geese gradually drawing ahead till 
within a short distance of Little Falls, 
when the bevy hauled up in the wind’s eye, 
shivered a moment, and stood down the 
river again, having gained in the race about 
The geese must have been go- 


_ ing, when last seen, at the rate of sixty or 


seventy miles the hour. This is the first 


| race we have ever seen between a locomo- 


He is about | 


two feet in length. His eyes are large and | 


transparent, surrounded with an orange 
iris. His ears are large and deep; his 


plumage is of a reddish brown, marked on | 
the back with black and yellow spots, and | 


he has yellow spots underneath the body. 


This is a most affectionate bird to its off- 


spring and if they are taken from the nest 
and confined, it will assiduously supply 
them with food. This it does with the ut- 
most secrecy, and with so much sagacity, 
that it is almost impossible to detect it in 
the act. 

This bird is found in Scotland, and has 
been seen in Yorkshire, it is not, however, 
common in England. 

The eyes of all birds of the owl kind, 
are like those of tigers and cats, formed for 
seeing better in the dark, thanin the broad 
glare of day. Notwithstanding this, owls 
do not see best in the darkest nights, as 
many persons imagine, but in the dusk, or 
by moonlight. ‘The common white barn 
owl however, sees with exquisite acuteness 
even when shutin a barn where the light 
has been almost entirely excluded. 

The American horned owl is found in 
almost every quarter of the United States. 
His favorite residence, is the dark solitude 
of deep swamps, covered with a heavy 
growth of timber; and here, as evening 
comes on, and mankind retire to rest, he 
sends forth such sounds as seem to belong 
to ‘ nothing of this world born.’ He has 
also night solos, which are said to resemble 
the half suppressed screams of a person be- 
ing suffocated, and are extremely frightful 
to the benighted traveller who does not 
know from whence they proceed. 

This species inhabits the country around 
Hudson’s Bay, and is also found in Kamt- 
schatka, and the Arctic regions, where it is 
white. It is sometimes found white in the 
United States, but this is owing to disease. 
It preys on young rabbits, squirrels, rats, 
mice, partridges, and small birds of various 
kinds. It has been often known to prowl 
about farm-houses, and steal chickens from 
the roost. ‘This owl is not migratory, but 
remains in this country the whole year. 

It is very rarely seen abroad by day, and 
never unless disturbed. Its nest is gener- 
ally placed in the fork of a tall tree and is 
constructed of sticks piled in considerable 
quantity, lined with dry leaves and a few 
feathers. The female lays four eggs, near- 
ly as large asthose ofahen. This bird, 
on account of the length of its wings, can 
remain suspended in the air longer, and 
can fly more swiftly than many other birds 
of the same family. It can swallow whole 
animals of considerable size, such as grouse, 
and partridges, young hares and rabbits. 

EsTELLeE. 





RACE BETWEEN A LOCOMOTIVE AND A 
¥ Leck or GresE.—The Rochester Ameri- 
ean has the following incident: ‘* Coming 
up on the express train, the other day, it 
so happened that on leaving Fonda, a flock 
of some thirty wild geese swept over into 
the valley of the Mohawk, just as the cars 
were under way. These geese being mani- 
festly bewildered, kept on steadily up the 
river but well over on the opposite side of 
the valley, hence a good chance to compare 
their speed with the ‘ lightning train’ was 
afforded. At first it seemed to be about 
an ‘ even thing,” but after a few moments 
it was readily perceivable that the geese 








tive and the feathered race, and though 
the latter had the best of it, the former did 
well, considering that it was compelled to 
carry weight. 


Moral Gales. 














ORIGINAL. 


FLORAL SKETCHES.—NO, 15. 
EMMA >; OR THE CHERISHED MIGNONETTE. 


‘ Earth speaks in many voices.’—And is 
there one of them more sweet, than that, 
which cometh to us, through the frail and 
delicate, yet beautiful flowers? It strikes 
not the ear alone; it addresseth itself not to 
the eye merely. These mute emblems ut- 
ter a language which the heart understands, 
and to which the heart responds. 

We are at no loss to interpret the lan- 
guage of a sigh, a tear, of a smile, or the 
curl upon the lip of scorn, though not a 
word be spoken; shall we not as readily 
understand the Divine teachings, addressed 
to us, through his works, even the lan- 
guage of our ‘ Creator’s smiles,’ which the 
noble and the good of earth have heeded, 
and which the Saviour of men chose, as 
the themes of his heavenly instructions. 

Few are the gardens, in which flowers 
are cultivated to any extent, where the 
Mignonette is not only found, but nurtured 
and cherished with peculiar care as a choice 
treasure; and wherefore? Not certainly, 
because it is remarkably beautiful. It is 
not brilliant or showy. Neither is it com- 
manding or particularly attractive. A 
stranger might pass it unnoticed. Often 
indeed it is scarcely possible to discern the 
the faint tint upon its tiny petals among the 
dark foliage, in which it seems to love to 
hide itself. Why then is the Mignonette 
so universally a favorite ? 

‘Oh,’ says one, ‘ because it’s such a sim- 
ple flower. Itis so unobtrusive. It makes 
no pretensions, and yet it is so complete, 
so perfect in its structure, and so well re- 
pays the lover of nature fur the study of its 
charms.’ 

Says another, ‘It growsso easily. It re- 
quires no hot-house culture, nor special 
training. It seems perfectly natural to the 
soil, needing only the glad sunshine, the 
dew and the welcome shower. 

Yet another, and it is the young lady of 
refined and cultivated taste who remarks, 
* It is so easily twined into a bouquet.. It 
is not stiff, nor awkward, nor clumsy, but 
so pliant, and so delicate. Oh it is a love 
of a flower.’ 

‘Then it is so sweet, and so fragrant, 
everybody must love it,’ says another. 
And a critic, partial indeed, though some- 
what mature, even matronly, adds, ‘ the 
odor is so peculiar, so delicate, it is no 
misnomer to call it, ‘ Infant’s breath,’ as 
we often hear it styled. And what pur- 
fume so choice, so refined, and so sweet ?” 


And now, what shall be said of the gen- 
tle Emma, whose name stands at the head 
of this chapter, and who, whatever be the 
real language of flowers, or that peculiar 
to the florist, is signalized in the mind of 
the writer as the cherished Mignonette? 
Oh! she is indeed, par excellence the che- 
rished Mignonette; the treasure beloved 
of many fond hearts, the adored certainly 
of one, the esteemed of all, who know her. 
She is not gay, nor brilliant, nor specially 
fascinating, or dignified or lofty bearing, 
but sweet and lovely like the Mignonette, 
like that, unobtrusive, refined and delicate. 

It has been remarked, that the Mignonet- 
te is a natural and simple flower. It takes 











root easily, and grows without care and 
trouble. Sweet emblem of Emma’s friend- 
ship! Pure and generous and confiding. 
It would seem hardly possible to suffer her 
sweet spirit by jealousy or distrust. Is the 
Mignonette lowly and _ unostentatious? 
SoisEmma. The Graces and the Muses 
have added their special gifts to the ordin- 
nry endowments of Nature, but she is all 
unconscious of their power. The flatterer 
could hardly obtain quarter in her presence, 
while both Nature and Religion seem to 


better than themselves. Persons of rare 


| the home fireside, 
have been lavish in the bestowment of that) yet when partings are over, 
lowliness of mind, which esteems others*| reunited. 


gifts and of fine accomplishments are some- | 


times haughty and supercilious. If pos- 
sessing a physical temperament requiring 
careful watching, tender and assiduous 
nursing, or great indulgence, they not un- 
frequently become irritable or overbearing, 
but such characters sustain no relation 
whatever to the cherished Mignonette. 

Once more, this sweet flower, the gentle 
Emma is not nurtured by human skill or 
tenderness only. A kind and wise Father 
hath care of it. He employs indeed the 
watchful assiduity of loving ones to shield 
and defend it, but he has sent too, the 
rough wind and the day of adversity, when 
he has judged it needful. And He, who 
withholdeth not the pruning instrument 
from the hearts of his children, did not 
hesitate to remove a sweet little scion, 
whiea the mother fondly loved to his, own 
bright abode. Thereby fastening her affec- 
tions more firmly on that, world where 
change and decay never come. But the 
same love caused another equally beloved, 
yet stronger and more hardy, to take its 
place, perhaps in tender love to be the 
parent’s prop in future and declining years. 

But there is a point where analogy fails, 
It is winter now, and over the flowers of 
our gardens, decay and change have passed, 
even upon those which are slumbering in 
the ground waiting the resurrection of 
Spring. But there is no winter of the soul, 
which is allied to the angels, and whose 
hope is in Heaven. Such will ‘never see 
death,’ but even now, as inspiration assures 
us, ‘ hath eternal life.’ 

Who would not bear patiently in this 
life, vicissitude and change in the bright ex- 
pectancy of a home beneath these change- 
less skies, where perpetual Spring abides, 
where the flowers never fade or wither, 
where the still waters never cease to flow, 
and the pastures are ever green and 
smooth. ‘There none shall ever say ‘I am 
sick,’ there, sorrow and sighing shall flee 
away, for the Lord God shall wipe away 
the tears from all faces. Vv 














Religion. 
ORIGINAL. 


THE CLERGYMAN’S FAMILY. 


Years have passed, since for the first time 
I threw open my chamber window, and 
beheld the loveliness of the scene before 
me, around my second home. 

The morning sun streamed upon mea- 








; dows sparkJing in dewy brightness—forest 


trees, and the well cultivated garden, sur- 
rounded by buckthorn hedges, which by its 
beauty challenged the admiration of the tra- 
veller. The air was filled with bird-music, 
and clearer than all the rest, chanted the 
red-breast her early matin song, as if to 
remind God’s intelligent creatures of their 
duty in devotion. 

Surely thought I, my lines have fallen 
to me in pleasant places, and blessed be 
my heavenly Father for granting me so 
lovely a resting place. 

Church spires and turrets rose on every 
side, but pleasantest to me was that, peer- 
ing above the tall trees in the ‘village of 
elms,’ pointing ever the thoughts upward. 
Within that little church I was to be a 
worshipper, and from the hands of the 
youthful minister to receive the emblems 
of my crucified Saviour. 

Years passed, and that minister was sig- 
nally blessed. God touched the hearts of 
many, and by the ‘ still waters,’ and dewy 
meads, where never fading flowrets bloom, 
did he lead his trusting flock. He lived for 
his people—for their eternal good, urging 
them to flee from sin, and attend to those 
things which would give them ‘perfect 


ace. 
Health reigned in that parsonage for 
many a day; but at last pale sickness 








came and laid upon the dying couch the 








form of the beloved pastor. Yes, his sum 
mons came suddenly, but he was prepared. 
Meekly were his hands folded in prayer 
for his flock, his family, his soul. To Gog 
he resigned his spirit, and then— passed 
on. 

Of a family of seven, in the short space 
of five years, only two were left on earth 
Kind guardian friends sprung up to take 
the charge of those orphan children, ang 
although they will never again meet around 
the loved of early days, 


they will be 


‘Oh let not those 
Whose homes are bright with sunshine and 
wlth love, 


Put on the insolence of happiness, 
Glorying in their proud lot; a lonely home 
Is on its way to each—to all? 

And now how sacred is the spot where 
repose those sainted ones. Upon the grave. 
stone of the pastor is inscribed these words: 

‘ My record is on high” 
And not only his record, but has he not 
found there a glorious reward, even an 
everlasting home and a crown which fadeth 
not away? 

On each of the other head stores is one 
simple line either of scripture or devotion. 
al poetry. This is one: 

‘We all do fade as a leaf. 
Another : 
‘She walked with God.’ 

Though the outward man perisheth yet 
shall his soul live forever, and blossom 
anew in the Paradise of God. May my 
visits to that church yard, yield me ever- 
lasting good. May I live for Heaven and 
at last meet that faithful servant of Ged 
and his dear family where it can be said, 
‘There shall be no more death.’ Z. 

| 


THE GOLDEN CITY. 


When John was in Patmos, an angel 
said to him, ‘ Come hither.’ So the angel 
carried John away, in the spirit, to a high 
mountain, and showed him a great city. 
The city was very great, and in the 21st 
chapter of Revelation, (the last book in the 
Bible,) we have a description of it. I 
hope you will read it very attentively. 

The first thing John saw was a wall—a 
high wall, built upon a firm or strong 
foundation. And the -wall was square 
built. It had four sides, and all these sides 
were of equal length. 

But of what do you think this wall ap- 
peared to be built? Not of bricks and 
mortar, not even of marble, the most pre- 
cious stone in common use ;_ but of jasper, 
clear ascrystal. Jasper is a precious stone 
found in eastern countries, and it is of a 
beautiful sea-green color; and the crystal 
is perfectly clear. So that the wall of the 
heavenly city is by John described as built 
of transparent jasper, or a green stone that 
could be seen through, spotted perhaps, 
with various colors, such asred and purple. 
What a beautiful wall! and how large too! 
—‘ The city lieth four square. The length, 
and the breadth, and the height of it, are 
equal. It was twelve thousand furlongs’ 
high, as many broad, and just so many 
long. 

How many furlongs make a mile? Eight. 

So that the wall of that city was fifteen 
hundred miles high, and as many each 
way, or making in the whole, six thousand 
miles round. The next thing John saw 
was the entrance to the city; or rather, I 
should say the gates. And there were 
twelve of them, three on a side. Three in 
the East, three in the West, three in the 
North, and three in the South. And each 
gate was made of pearl;—a white, hard, 
shining substance. What beautiful gates! 
There are no gates like these to any city 
onearth. Qh! no. And they teach us 
that everything connected with heaven is 
most glorious. Think of twelve gates, dear 
children, all made of pearl! How very 
beautiful! And these gates were opening 
into the city. And there was no getting 
into the city, but through these gates. 

But something else was pointed out to 
John, besides the gates. ‘There were twelve 
gates, and at these gates there were twelve 
angels. An angelateachgate. Beautiful 
creatures! And they were placed there 
by God to guard the city—to welcome a! 
who were entitled to enter it, but to admit 
none except those who were prepared to 
enter. The angels had charge ofthe gates, 


and they did what Jesus told them to do. 
They were sure not to drive away any who 
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- the name of Jesus, and who had 
poor as robes and made them white 
ie blood. The angels would know 
that all such were true citizens ; and they 
pest at once open the gates, and let them 
in. Dr. Watts has this pretty verse in 
one of his hymns :— 

‘See the kind angels at the gates 

Inviting us to come; ; 

There Jesus, the forerunner, waits, 

To welcome travellers home.’ 

And now, dear children, should you not 
like to go into this city? I think you 

would. Wemay goin. I mean, we may 
oo in with our minds and hearts. 


- “Morality. 
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mine, and I'll prove it.’ He took off his 
blanket, and with it instantly covered the 
animal’s head; then addressing the jus- 
tice, 

‘Since this man,’ said he, ‘affirms that 
he has raised this horse from a colt, com- 
mand him to tell in which of his eyes he is 
blind.’ 

The Spaniard, who would not seem to 
hesitate, instantly answered, ‘In the right 
eye.’ 

‘ He is neither blind in the right nor the 
left,’ replied the Indian. 

The justice was so fully convinced . by 
this ingenious and decisive proof, that he 
decreed to the Indian his horse, and the 
Spaniard to be punished as a robber. 

[ Youth’s Cabinet. 








Alazy boy makes a lazy man, just as 
gure as acrooked twig makes a crooked 
tree. Whoever yetsaw a boy grow up 
in idleness that did not make a shiftless 
vagabond when he became a man, unless 
he had a fortune left him to keep up ap- 
pearances ? The great mass of thieves, 
paupers, and criminals that fill our peni- 

 tentiaries and alms-houses, have come to 
what they are, by being brought up in idle- 
ness. Those who constitute the business 
> portion of community, those who make our 
useful men, were trained up in their boy- 
' hood to be industrious. 

When a boy is old enough to begin to 
play in the street. then he is old enough 
' to be taught to work. Of course, we would 
‘not deprive children of healthful, playful 
P exercise, or the time they should spend in 
Fa study, but teach them to work, little by 
Hlittle, as the child is taught to learn at 
‘school. In this way he will acquire habits 
of industry that will not forsake him when 
| he grows up. 
) Many parents who are poor, let their 
‘children grow up to fourteen or sixteen 


io 
s 


years of age, or till they can support them 
no longer, before they put them to labor. 
Such children, not having any idea of what 


| work is, and having acquired habits of 


idleness, go forth to impose upon their 
“employers with laziness. There is a re- 
pulsiveness in all labor set before them, 
and to get it done, no matter how, is their 
Sonly aim. They are ambitious at play, but 
dull at work. ‘The consequence is, they 
"rove about the world, get into mischief, 
and finally find their way to the prison or 
- alms-house. 
With the habits of idleness, vice may 
) generally, if not invariably be found. 
| When the mind and hands are not occupi- 
Hedin some useful employment, an evil 
) genius finds them enough to do. They 
» are found in the street till late in the even- 
} ing, learning the vulgar and profane habits 
= of those older in vice; they may be seen 


hanging around groceries, bar-rooms, and 
streets, where crowds gather, but they are 


seldom found engaged in study. 


| A lazy boy is not only a bad boy, buta 

disgrace to his parents, for it is through 
No 
) parents, however poor, need let their chil- 
dren grow up in idleness. If they cannot 
be kept at manual labor, let their minds be 
) kept at work; make them industrious 
scholars, and they will be industrious at any 
business they may undertake in after life. 


their neglect that he became thus. 


ston 





INDIAN CUNNING. 
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refused to do. 


sor, being well armed, proved too power 
ful for the native. So he seized the poo: 
Indian’s horse, and, 
pursued his journey. 


The Indian closely followed him to the 
nearest town, and immediately complained 
justice. The Spaniard was summon- 

ed to appear, and bring the horse with him. 
e, however, treated the rightful owner 

} an impostor, affirming that 
was his property, and that he had 
having 


toa 


H 
of the animal as a 
the horse 


always had him in his possession, 
brought him up from a colt. 
There bein 


when 








) _ A Spanish traveller met an Indian in the 
desert; they were both on horseback. 
The Spaniard, fearing that his horse, which 
; Was none of the best, would not hold out 
to the end of his journey, asked the Indian, 
whose horse was young, strong, and spirit- 
ed, toexchangewithhim. This the Indian 
The Spaniard therefore 
began to quarrel with him; from words 
they proceeded to blows; and the aggres- 


having mounted him, 


~ g no proof to the contrary, the 
, Justice was about to dismiss the perties 
the Indian cried out, * The horse’ is 





Benevolence. 
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LUCY AND HER CHICKENS. 


Lucy had heard of the poor heathen 
children, how they pray to images made 
of wood and stone. She had heard too, 
that men wanted money to buy books to 
send them, that they might learn of God 
and his dear son Jesus Christ. ' 

Lucy lived in the country, and one day 
when she had been thinking about the 
poor heathen children, and wishing she 
had more money to give them, a kind man 
gave her two little chickens. How happy 
was Lucy! She almost danced for joy ! 
‘Now, said she, ‘I will take care of 
these chickens until they grow to be hens ; 
then they will lay eggs and I'can sell them 
and put all the money into the missionary 
box.’ It was this thought which made 
her feel so happy. 

Well, did Lucy take care of the chickens? 
Yes indeed! She fed them every morning, 
noon, and night. They would run to her 
as soon as she called them, and would 
often eat out of herownhand. They grew 
to be nice fat hens, and all the eggs they 
laid, Lucy sold, and put the money in the 
missionary box. 

Lucy named her chickens and called one 
Aquila and the other Priscilla. She nam- 
ed them after a good man and his wife 
that she read of in the Bible. This man 
and his wife were very kind to a good 
missionary whose name was Paul, and used 
to work with him in making tents, so that 
they might get money to help him when 
he was preaching about the Saviour to the 
poor heathen people. 

Lucy thought as her chickens were going 
to do so much good, they ought to have 
very good names, so she called one Aquila 
and the other Priscilla. 
Do you love the poor heathen as Lucy 
did? Do you give money to send them 
the word of God? If you are poor and 
have only a few cents to give, think of 
some way to earn a little more, and God 
will help you and bless you.—[ Reaper. 











THE HINDOO FATHER. 


An American merchant while. residing 
in the East was one day walking upon the 
banks of the Ganges, when his attention 
was arrested by a low moaning sound, as 
of some one in distress. Going in the di- 
rection from which it seemed to proceed, 
he presently discovered an old man appar- 
ently near death, lying alone and quite 
helpless on the very brink of the river. 
After a fuller and nearer survey, what was 
his surprise to recognise in this wretched 
man, the person of a Hindoo of high rank. 
at whose house he had dined but a few 
weeks before in the midst of the grandest 
magnificence. 

‘ How came you here?’ said the astonish- 
ed merchant, addressing him in his own 
language. ‘Alas,’ replied the aged Hin- 
doo, ‘ my son placed me here to die. He 
. | thinks I have lived long enough, and wish- 
r | es to enjoy the inheritance. He has it all 
now, and I shall never trouble him any 
more.’ 

*This must not be,’ said the merchant. 
He then went and stated the case to the 
authorities, who instantly took measures 
to restore the old man to his home and 
rights. Thus by Christian influence, this 
poor Hindoo was redeemed from temporal 
death. 

The impression made by this painful in- 
cident was never effaced from the mer- 
chant’s mind ; and often, while sitting by 
his cheerful fireside in America, surround- 
ed by affectionate children and grandchil- 





dren, his heart acknowledged the sweet in- 
fluences of Christianity with far intenser 
feeling, than if he had never seen a Hindoo 
father left to die alone on the banks of the 


Ganges.—[ American Messenger. 














Parental. 
THE PRODIGAL'S WELCOME. 


Charles was a favorite and only son in a 
pleasant New England home. Unfortunate- 
ly, as he entered upon the excitements and 
pleasures of youth, he canght from infidel 
companions the poison of scepticism. 
Wealth and fashion gave to the Puritan 
piety of the parental heart a repulsive seri- 
ousness, and the scornful. smile often be- 
trayed the unwilling respect he rendered 
to the family altar. Remonstrance and 
tears were in vain. The hue of infidelity 
darkened daily upon his otherwise fine cha- 
racter, until at length his language assum- 
ed a bolder tone, and his disrelish of do- 
mestic religion became painfully marked. 
One morning after family prayer, he told 
his father with spirited decision, that if he 
did not abandon the superstitious custom, 
he should leave home; he would go to 
more congenial associations, and find wealth 
without the annoyance of a faith he entire- 
ly rejected. His father with grief assured 
Charles that he could not demolish the 
altar of prayer, even if it made a final sepa- 
ration between them; the throne of grace 
was too precious to desert fora day. The 
sceptic curled his lip in the pride of per- 
verted reason, and asked for his portion of 
money. With strange indiscretion in too 
indulgent parents, it was given, with many 
tears and strong cries unto the Lord for 
reclaiming grace. 
Charles went to a distant city, commenc- 
ed business, formed friendships with gay 
unprincipled young men, and in a year was 
a penniless bankrupt. In his destitution, 
he thought of home; and though pride 
struggled fiercely with conscience and af- 
fection, he arose and started for the place 
of his birth. Most ofthe way he was com- 
pelled to walk; and on Saturday night, 
he was within a few miles of his father’s 
house. 
He stopped at an inn, and in the morn- 
ing had not means to pay his bill. The 
landlord epened his package, and took out 
a Bible. Charles, weeping, ‘said it was a 
mother’s gift, and begged for the neglected 
volume. The landlord refused, offering to 
restore it when redeemed by compensation 
in some other form. Charles went sadly 
on his homeward track, lingering in dis- 
tressful thought by the way, till the sun of 
that Sabbath was sinking behind the fami- 
liar hills. He quickened his pace, and as 
the full moon rose he reached the threshold 
of home. By a retired entrance he stole 
intoa silent apartment. He listened, and 
heard the voice of prayer. Moving forward 
to the partially opened door, he saw the 
grey-haired father, surrounded . by mother 
and sisters, bowed before the despised altar 
praying for him. The rustling of Charles’ 
agitated form drew the attention of a sister, 
who gazed a moment in surprise, and in a 
wild gush of feeling exclaimed, ‘ Oh, 
Charlesis come.’ The prayer ceased, and 
in a momenta network of arms enfolded 
the prodigal. The mother enquired for 
the Bible; a frank confession was scarcely 
uttered, before the exclamation was renew- 
ed, {Oh, Charles, we are so glad you have 
come.’ Soon all bowed together, and an- 
gels smiled over the scene. 
And is it so, that God holds an attitude 
as -subduing to every returning sinner? 
When the interests of two worlds are at 
stake, how can the prodigal refuse to gather 
up his rags, and go penitently to his Infi- 
nite Father?—[ American Messenger. 








Nursery. 
CHILD LOST! CHILD LOST! 











day, some years ago, in the city of . as 
we were closing up the labors of the day, 
we heard in the street the sound of that 
dismal bell, and then the well-known voice 
of the crier, ‘Child lest!’ ‘Child lost!’ 


the lost child, a little boy about three years 
old, how he was clad, his complexion, &c., 
and a liberal reward was offered to any per- 
son that would find and bring-him to his 








Near the close of a delightful summer 


Then followed a particular description of 


How that incident affected us, and what 
a sensation it created throughout nearly the 
whole city! A child was lost; its poor 
distressed mother, O, how dreadfully she 
must feel! Manycalled upon the mother 
to try and comfort her, and many turned 
out to look for the child, and the fruitless 
search was continued until late in the even- 
ing. But at length one of the women liv- 
ing in the same street began to think of 
something her own little boy, then in quiet 
sleep and safe at home, had been saying to 
her when he came in from his play in the 
afternoon; he came to his mother, took 
hold of her dress, and as well as he could 
articulate, seemed to say, ‘Mamma, mam- 
ma, boy in the hole ;’ but though he often 
repeated this, she did not comprehend its 
meaning until late in the evening, when 
the matter came to her mind, and she 
thought that perhaps the lost child was 
the one her own littie boy had been trying 
to tell her about, and that perhaps he had 
fallen into some place from which he could 
not escape. 

These impressions were suggested to 
others, whereupon inquiries were made as 
to whereabouts the children had been 
seen playing in the afternoon, and a hole 
was discovered under a cross walk through 
which the water of the gutters ran into a 
deep sewer under the street. The pave- 
ment was immediately torn up, and a man 
went down with a lantern. He found a 
little hat, then he discovered tracks in the 
mud, and hurriedly traced them, till far off 
he came upon an object which at first would 
not be recognized as a child, so completely 
was he covered with the slime of the sewer, 
and’he was insensible from fright, and the 
chilliness of this dark and loathsome pit. 
But the man took him up, brought him to 
the light, and soon he was lifted out and 
restored yet alive to his mother. Then 
there was rejoicing—rejoicing such as none 
but a mother can appreciate. 

Now, children, I have finished my story ; 
itis a true story. I well remember the 
circumstances, and they left a strong im- 
pression on my mind. But I wish to tell 
you about other lost children. I believe if 
you should to-day hear the public crier pro- 
claiming through the streets, ‘ Child lost ! 
Child lost!’ you would every one do what 
you could to help to findit. Well now, I 
come to you with the startling announce- 
ment that there are many lost children— 
little boys and little girls. Thousands and 
thousands of children wandering without 
any light to guide them, or any friendly 
hand to lead them in the way up to our 
heavenly Father’s house, and they are now 
running in the way which leads straight 
down tothe pit. What will you do, young 
friends, to save these lost children the pres- 
ent year ?—[ Reaper, . 5 








Learning. 








FRANK AND EDWARD. 


In the pleasant village of S , on the 
east bank of the Hudson, on a sunny, sandy 
spot, stood the old yellow school-house. 
Among the many laughing children who 
played around it twenty-five or thirty years 
ago, were two boys whom I will call Frank 
and Edward. They were of nearly the 
same age; they sat on the same seat, 
studied the same lessons, and read from the 
same book. ‘Their fathers were both rich ; 
were very fond of their sons, and hoped 
they would grow up wise and good men. 

Edward could learn very easily; if he 
only read over his lesson once or twice he 
could recite it well, so that he had a great 
deal of time for play, even in school hours. 
Frank was not so; every thing he learned 
was by hard study; while the other boys 
were playing and shouting at recess, he 
was at his books. When strangers visited 
the school, they would say, ‘ What a bright 
boy Edward is. How well he knew his 
lesson. What a fine man he will be.’ If 
they spoke of Frank at all, they would say, 
‘ How dull Frank is—he never will make 
much in:the world.’ 

The boys grew to be young men, and 
their fathers sent them to college. Here 
it was just the same. Edward did not 
study much, yet generally recited well; 
Frank was never idle, and yet was often 
called dull. ‘Time passed on. The young 
men left college, and began business. Then 
their friends found they had been mistaken. 

Edward had formed many bad habits; 








mother in street. 


he had grown idle and careless, and too 
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With these faults no 


ond of pleasure. 
man can succeed in business, and thus he 
sadly disappointed all the fond hopes of 


his friends. Frank, on the other hand, 
was patient and industrious; ‘try, try 
again,’ had always been his motto, and God 
blessed his efforts. He is nowa distin- 
guished physician in one of our largest 
cities; while his carly playmate, the bright 
but idle Edward, is a disgrace to his family 
—a worthless drunkard.—[Am. Mess. 


Editorial. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 


SETTLEMENT OF NEW HAVEN. 
New Haven, Oct. 1852. 

Mr. Editor—Some of your young readers 
may have friends in New Haven, or may 5e 
looking forward to the day when they shall 
here enter upon student’s life, or for other rea- 
sons may feel an interest in this beautiful city ; 
so that an account of it, and its principal ob- 
jects of interest, would not be ungratifying to 
them. It cannot, like other cities, boast of its 
commerce, wealth, magnificent public build- 
ings, or costly internal improvements ; but has 
no rival in its social standing, pleasant retire- 
ment, beautiful avenues, or in the genial influ- 
ence it exerts over its inhabitants. There is 
no better home than this, for the man of 
thought, nor for the student, who is training 
himself for the battles of life. 

New Haven is very pleasantly situated, on 
_a plain which lies between the extremity of 
the Green Mountain range and Long Island 
Sound. The termination of this range is very 
abrupt, and looks as if some Giant, desirous of 
obtaining a snug and sheltered site for a city, 
had dug away this space between it and the 
water. The two hills which form this termin- 
ation are known by the names of East and 
West Rocks; they are very bold and imposing 
bluffs, with faces of rock of an iron-rust color ; 
which peculiarity probably gained for the town 
its original name of “ Red Rock.” It is thought 
not improbable, that this plain was formed by 
particles floated down to this place, in early 
times, from the interior. Its surface is sand, 
mixed with loam and gravel; and at a depth of 
fifteen or eighteen inches, a mass of coarse 
sand extends about six feet. Beneath this are 
found pebbles, rounded and smoothed like 
stones washed by the ocean. Still further 
down, the materials are more mingled and con- 
fused. Formerly the surface was covered with 
shrub oaks; and wild turkeys and partridges 
were found here in great numbers. 

In July, 1637, Mr. John Davenport, a minis- 
ter of distinction in London, arrived at Boston, 
with several of his congregation, with the in- 
tention of ‘settling somewhere in New England. 
His own reputation, and that of the principal 
gentleman of his company, made the people of 
Massachusetts exceedingly desirous that they 
should take up their abode there, and great 
pains were taken to bring it about. But they 
were determined to plant a distinct colony, and 
in the fall of 1637, some of their number came 
to Connecticut on an exploring expedition, and 
pitched upon this site for the place of their set- 
tlement. Onthe 30th of March, 1638, Mr. 
Davenport and his company sailed from Boston, 
and on the 18th of April kept their first Sab- 
bath in this place.—Spending more than a fort- 
night in accomplishing a journey which now 
can be performed in five hours ! 

One of the principal reasons which they as- 
signed for leaving Massachusetts, was that 
they should be more out of the way of a general 
governor of New England, who at this time 
was an object of great fear in all the planta- 
tions. 

On arriving here, their first movement was 
to purchase the land of the Indians who pos- 
sessed it. This they did on the following 
terms: the Indiansgave up all their right, title 
and interest to the place, and in return, receiv- 
ed from them twelve coats of English cloth, 
twelve alchymy spoons, twelve hatchets, 
twelve hoes, two dozen of knives, twelve por- 
ringers, and four cases of French knives and 
scissors. This agreememt was signed and 
legally executed by Momauguin and his council 
on one side, and Theophilus Eaton and John 
Davenport on the other. 

This was the commencement of the colony. 
From this time it gradually grew up, not how- 
even, without overcoming many obstacles, and, 























suffering much trouble from the Indians. 
During the first year there seems to have been 
no civil, military or ecclesiastical authority ; 
but on the 4th of June, 1639, all the free plant- 
ers met in a large barn belonging to Mr. New- 
man, and in a formal and very solemn manner 
proceeded to lay the foundation of their govern- 
ment. All the power was vested in the hands 
of the church, an] the members of the church 
were elected, governor, magistrates, and all 
other officers; and at the first court that was 
held, it was determined, that the word of God 
should be the only rule for ordering the affairs 
of government in this commonwealth. Such 
was the beginning of the settlement of New 
Haven. N. W. B. 
—~———. 
EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Sudbury, Mass. Jan. 10th, 1853. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—My parents esteem 
your little paper very highly, and J could part 
with almost any of my pleasures rather than 
that. When I commenced taking it, three 
years ago, I thought it adapted only to little 
children, butI find it more interesting now, 
than then; indeed, I do not think I could ever 
do without it. Yours respectfully, 
E. Marion Hurzsvr. 


Pittsfield, Mass. Dec. 15th, 1852. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—With much plea- 
sure I forward one dollar for the Youth’s Com- 
panion another year. [ hail its weekly visits 
with pleasure, and may you be spared many 
years to come, to send us the Companion for 
the benefit of Youth. Yours respectfully, 
Grorce L. Taytor. 











Variety. 
SINGING CONCERTS FOR YOU. 


The singers have come, and are holding con- 
certs. Young people like singing concerts ; 
and we write now to urge them to attend. The 
singers that are now holding concerts come a 
great way to visit us, and sing to all who will 
hear them. They will not stay long. You 
must hear them soon or they will be gone. 
They are excellent singers; we have heard 
them many times, and always felt charmed 
with their music. The singers among us gen- 
erally learn to sing by the aid of books and a 
good teacher; but these never use books, and 
they never had any teacher but God, unless 
they have learned some from each other. .They 
have the best voices; and when several of 
them sing together, it is delightful beyond des- 
cription. Did you know that these concerts 
were being held? Have you attended any of 
them? We will tell you now that these sing- 
ers are birds. Their concerts are held in the 
groves. The terms are, that you rise early in 
the morning, as their best concerts are given 
then. Will you attend ?—[ Myrtle. 


somneiiiaene 
PULLING BACK THE HAND-CART. 


I hope you will always be very careful as to 
whom you make friends of, and see to it that 
they are such as are — * to lead you aright 
and not outofthe way. For friendship is a 
powerful thing, and if you are much in com- 
pany with any one, you may be led by them 
almost without your knowing it, and led too 
into things that you never intended. 7 

The other day a wagon just before me turned 
suddenly up a side lane, out of the main 
street, and at the same moment two boys who 
were sitting on the tail of it, jumped off with a 
loud shout, and hastily untied a hand-cart 
which they had fastened behind. I saw that 
they had tied the hand-cart to the wagon be- 
cause it was going their way, and so saved 
them the trouble of drawing; but the wagon 
all atonce turnod out of the road, and so car- 
ried them and pulled their hand-cart where they 
never meant to go. So they were obliged to 
jump off in a great hurry, and pull the hand- 
cart back into the street. ° 

—_——~—— 


THE PIPE ABANDONED. 


A poor family went to live in a village where 
there was much swearing. The youngest lit- 
tle boy hearing others using bad words, used 
to do so also. One day his father overheard 
him, and taking him aside, tried to show him 
the wickedness of his conduct—kneeling down, 
he prayed that God would change his wicked 
heart, and keep him from taking his holy name 
in vain. ‘Why do you swear, my son?’ said 
the father. The child sobbed out, ‘ Because I 
have such a wicked heart.’ After receiving 
sundry advices, he was told to do nothing he 
did not see his father do; and this led the fa- 
ther to think, ‘Is ali that 1 do worthy of being 
imitated?’ After ashort interval, the father 
se ae his pipe for his usual smoke. The 
ittle transgressor, anxious to regain his father’s 
smile, and to follow his example, whispered, 
‘Father, give me a chew of tobacco?” We 
will ndt attempt to describe the father’s feel- 
ings. But what did the father do? What 
could he do? Taking his son in his arms, he 
said: ‘ My son, I have done wrong ; I will ask 
God to help me, that I may do sono more!’ 
He never smoked afterwards.—[B. H. Review. 











EDUCATION. 


Every boy should have his head, his heart, 
and his hands, educated. Let this truth never 
be forgotten. By the proper education of the 
head, he will be taught what is good and what 


is evil, what is wise and what is foolish, what is | 


right and what is wrong. By the proper edu- | 
cation of the heart, he will be taught to love | 


what is good, wise, and right, and to hate what 
is evil, foolish, and wrong. And by proper 
education of the hand, he will be enabled to 
supply his wants, to add to his comforts, and to 
assist those aroundhim. The highest objects 
of a good education are, to reverence and obey 
God, and to love and serve mankind. Every 
thing that helps us in attaining these objects is 
of a great value, and every thing that hinders us 
is comparatively worthless. When wisdom 
reigns in the head, and love in the heart, the 
head is ever ready to do good ; order and peace 
smile around, and sin and sorrow are almost 
anknown.—[ Blackwood. 
——————— 


A VALUABLE HERB. 

Bunyan, in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress, gives an 
account of a boy poorly clad, but who was 
singing, as he sat by himself, some very excel- 
lent lines. The pilgrims overheard him, and 
the man who was guidesaid to them, he would 
dare say this boy wore more of the herb called 
hheart’s ease in his bosom than he that is clad 
in silk and velvet. By heart’s ease, probably 
he meant peace of mind, obtained through re- 
pentance and faith in Christ. It is valuable 
indeed; have you it ?—[ Myrtle. 

————<— 


A TRAVELLING SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


A number of families from the capitol of 
Winconsin, recently passed through Iowa, 
bound for California. Before starting, they 
organized themselves into a Sunday-school, 
embracing twenty-five scholars and ‘ive or six 
teachers. 
Bibles, a library, question books, &c., &c. Du- 
ring each Sabbath they camp under the broad 
canopy of heaven, and engage in the interest- 
ing and profitable duties of. the school. They 
are truly a ‘bright and shining light’ along 
that dark trail. 

——_>—— 


THE VALUE OF A GOOD NAME. 


When quite a little fellow, Fowell Buxton 
was sent to Dr. Burney’s school. Upon one 
occasion he was accused by one of the teachers 
of talking during school hours, for which he 
was about to be punished.—When Dr. Burney 
came in, the boy appealed to him, and stoutly 
denied the charge. The teacher stoutly main- 
tained it; but Dr. Burney stopped him, saying, 
‘I never found the boy telling a lie, and I will 
not disbelieve him now.’ 

a 


ALWAYS SAFE. 


In the occurrences of time, the same event 
often happeneth unto the righteous and the 
wicked. The roof may fall in or the floor may 
give way, while men are engaged in the solemn 
worship of their maker ; but what has that man 
to fear in the prospect of eternity, who is devot- 
ing himself to the honor and service of God? 
He is everywhere, and ever safe in the most 
extensive sense of the term. 

———~———— 

Scenr on Boston Common a Hunprep 
Years Aco.—Bradford, in his history of Mas- 
sachusetts, states that onthe anniversary of the 
Society for Promoting Industry, three hundred 
females of Boston assembled on the Common 
with their spinning wheels. They were neatly 
attired in cloth of their own manufacture, anda 
great crowd of spectators collected to_ witness 
the scene. This was in 1753, just one hundred 
years ago.—[ Transcript. 

——o——_—— 


SIMPLIFYING A SPELLING LESSON. 


‘Spell cat,’ said a little girl of five years of 
age, the other day, to a small one of only three. 
‘IT can’t,” was the reply. 
‘Well, then, continued the youthful mis- 
tress, ‘if you can’t spell cat, spell kitten.’ 
— 


NUTS. 


A fashionable visitor thus addressed a little 
irl: 
" How are you, my dear ?” f 
‘ Very well, I thank you,’ she replied. 
The visitor then added :— 
‘ Now, my dear, you should ask me how I 
’ 


The child honestly replied—‘I don’t want to 
know.’ 

The best solace of affliction, next to reli- 
gious trust, is necessary labor. 

In whatever shape evil comes, we are apt 
to exclaim, with Hamlet, ‘ Take any shape but 
that!’ 

When men try to get more good than comes 
from well doing, they always get less. 

Acheerful face is nearly as healthful as 
good weather. 

If you have no money to give to one in dis- 
tress, you may pay frequent visits; if you can- 
not visit, you may send good words of the 
mouth, (kind messages.) 


~ Good got is often lost; good done, never. 


They furnished themselves with ‘ 


— 
‘ My lad,’ said a lady to a boy carry; 
papers, ‘ are you a mail boy? Yee _ 
think Ize a female boy, duz ye ” wa 
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The following poem is copied fro 


a 
* Musical World,’ an excellent weekly th 


devoted tothe science and practice Of music 
and published by Dyer & Willis, 257 Bross 
way, New York. Jt is one of a serie, ‘ 
‘Poems and Music,’ which will be worth ate 
than the price of the paper. 


TWILIGHT. 


BY RICHARD STORRS WILLIs, 


Softly the shadowy eve 
Steals o’er the landscape of day, 
Palely a diamond star, 
Sheds its first silver ray. 
Laden with balin is the air, 
With rest, and a calmness divine— 
Would that such heavenly calm, 
And such rest were eternally mine, 


Where are thy vales of repose, 
Beautiful land of my dreams! 
Where are thy nightingale groves, 
Meadows, and musical streams? 
Lov’d ones are wandering there, 
Secure from the storms of the Past, 
Life is so sorrowful here— 
It were sweet to escape it, at last! 


Cease! my disquieted song : 

Sink every sigh to repose. 
Rouse thee! dispirited heart; 

. Rise o’er the world and its woes! 

Life has its beautiful hours! 

Though transient their exquisite zey, 
Cull the less permanent flowers— 

And contentedly wait for the rest! 

—_—_ 


THE FARMER'S BOY. 


I should like to guide the plough; 
Cut a furrow clean and straight; 
Run a-field and fetch the cow ; 
Eat my luncheon on a gate ; 
Drive the team a-down the lane, 
Happy as I trudge along; 
Shout the rooks from off the grain; 
Whistle back the blackbird’s song. 
Would I mind the frost or snow ? 
Not a bit, if warmly clad; 
Would I Joiter as | go, 
Like an idle, louty lad? 
No; I'd rise with early morn, 
Busy on throughout the day : 
Idle hands but pluck a thorn,— 
Honest work’s as good as play. 
When J lay me down at night, 
Oh, how soundly I shall sleep! 
Whether it is dark or light, 
Safely me my God will keep ;— 
Keep me if I seek his love, 
Rest upon his promised aid: 
While I trust in one above, 
If I rest or if I rove, 
What shall make my heart afraid! 


—_—_ 


NOTHING USELESS. 

A little particle of rain, 

That froma passing cloud descended, 
Was heard thus idly to complain: 

‘My brief existence now is ended, 
Outcast alike of earth and sky, 
Useless to live, unknown to die.’ 
It chanced to fall into the sea, 

And there an open shell received it; 
And after years, how rich was he 

Who from its prison-house relieved it! 
That drop of rain had formed a gem, 
To deck a monarch’s diadem. 


“BLESSED ARE THE MERCIFUL’ 


Sweet it is to seea child, 
Tender, merciful, and mild ; 
Ever ready to perform 
Acts of kindness to a worm ; 
Grieving that the world should be 
Such a scene of misery. 
* God is love,’ and never can 
Bless or love a cruel man; 
Mercy rules in every breast, 
Where the spirit deigns to rest ; 
We ourselves to mercy owe 
Our escape from endless wo, 
And the merciless in mind 
Shall themselves no me:cy find. 
——@ = 


WHAT IS LIFE? 


I slept and dreamed that life wss Beauty; 
I woke and found that life was Duty; 
Was then my dream a shadowy lie? 
Toil on, sad heart courageously, 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 

A noonday light and truth to thee. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


PuBLisHED WEEKLY, By NarsanieL WiLuh 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 
Price, $1 a year—Sizx cepies for $5—in advant 
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